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Letiers of Sarah [Lynes] Grabb. 


(Continued from page 282.) 


“19th of Eleventh month, 1838.—My dear 
children will be aware, that siace the date of | 
the foregoing, great have been the shaking and 
sifting that have come upen us as a Society : 
every foundation has been tried, yet that which | 
cannot be shaken still evidences itself to be the 
invincible eternal Rock, on which Christ Jesus 
builds “ His Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” For years past 
the mourners in Zion have had to wear sack- 
cloth, and sit on the ground, with ashes on} 
their heads, except when the Lord has lifted | 
them up, and clothed them in the beautiful gar- 
ments, to show forth His mighty power in aud | 
through them. Some has He made very skil- 
ful in lamentation io these days: He has also 
given them to be mighty to suffer in His cause, | 
and He will take the * cup of trembling” out 
of their hand, placing it in the “ hand of them 
that afflict them.” The Most High is able to 
put the harp of victory into the hands of His | 
dear servants and children, with the song also | 
in their hearts and mouths, * Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; 
just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
saints.” It may be confessed that we ~ 








made very desolate as a people, because we 
changed our glory for that which hath not 
profited us; and ina Society capacity, have 
turned judgment backward ; sanctioning pub- 
lications and ministry which are not in accord- 
ance with the true doctrines of the unchange- 
able Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
which, therefore, the few among us who have 
stood fast in the Lord cannot own: the hea- 
venly anvinting and blessed harmony of Truth | 
not being in these things, but wisdom of words 
substituted and held up. 

Thus have we been in a worse condition, as 
I apprehend, than in former trials; because 
the body did not then become responsible, by 
its acts, for that which is out of the true unity, 


| Lord’s wisdom have so far prevailed, as to lay | fully persuaded that she was following in the 


low the Philistine nature—prostrating it on the | footsteps of Christ’s companions, even in tribu- 
ground in great measure, and scattering that |lation. How clear were the successive disco- 
which sought to lay waste the inheritance of | veries of Divine Goodness to the soul of His 
the Mighty One of Israel: yea, and that head | servant ; and how faithful was she to the ma- 
will soon be cut off, that reared itself on high ; | nifestations of His Holy Spirit ; reminding us 
but we must come clean out from uil that op- | of the manner in which our predecessors in the 
poseth itself to the simplicity, the purity, the | Truth were made living witnesses of the power 
wisdom, and the power which is forever and | of an endless life, through obedience to the 
ever, I believe the great Head of the Church | still small voice, the inspeaking Word, nigh in 
will purify His people—not cut them off in | the heart and in the mouth. 
anger; and that the “remnant of Jacob} May we of this day carefully bear in mind 
shall be as a dew” from Him, “in the midst | that the Divine power is ever the same, and 
of many people.” Blessed be His adorable | that His mercy endureth forever, unchangeable 
name! to the household of faith! The cloud of wit- 
S. G. nesses to his goodness must siill continue to 
The following prayer was found detached | increase ; testimony-bearers to His Light and 
from the above manuscript, and probably was | Truth must and will yet be raised up and en 
written at Chelmsford, while suffering from aj abled to hold forth a standard to the nations ; 
most distressing nervous malady. and if we, the descendants of those ancient 
“Oh! Lord God Almighty, | have again} worthies, prove unworthy of our inheritance, 
this day borne testimony to thy name, that it} and turn aside after the beggarly elements of 
is good, and worthy to be trusted in. Thou |a superficial religion, or the enticing pleasures 
knowest that I have done so renewedly, as at| and “ ceiled houses” of a worldly life, yet the 
other times for many weeks past, under a load | Lord will still have a people, and from the 


of infirmity which almost overpowers my mind | highways and hedges may His table be fur- 


and body. Thou knowest with what difficulty | nished with guests, and Zion the mountain of 
| turn from the suggestions of the enemy, that| His holiness with watchmen, with warriors, 
I am not able to speak, or to stand ; and that | and with the publishers of His name and of 
if | atrempt to declare anything in our assem- | His gospe?. 

blies, | shall be confounded, and bring dishon-| The following Letter from one of Sarah 
our on the ministry of thy Word. Thou hast| Lynes’s companions, while travelling in the 
given me to witness him to be a liar, for thy | ministry about the twenty-fifih year of her age, 
heavenly anointing preserved me while stand- | gives an interesting description of one of those 
ing in thy dread; and this anointing was in| trying services into which she was often led, 
the words, ‘ Blessed be thy name, oh Jehovah!’ | of preaching the Gospel in streets and crowded 
And now Thou, without whom a sparrow fall- | market-places; and bears evidence of the power 
eth not to the ground, oh! if it be consistent | accompanying her ministry, which was as a 
with thy wisdom, relieve me of this distressing | seal to the authority which put her forth in 
malady, which destroys all my earthly coim- | these awful engagements. 

forts. which wastes my strength and flesh, and 
which seems to wait to swallow up my life 
and soul: but it hath its hounds set by ‘Thee, “ Dudley, Fourth mo. 26th, 1798, 
whose word hath said to the proud waves, ‘So| “My Dear,—Although my brother is in- 
far shall ye come, and no further.’ My faith| tended to be the bearer of this, and would 
is in Thee, oh Physician of value ; and in thy | inform thee verbally respecting me and our 
power do I trust. The sufferings of thy poor | dear friends, S. L. and A. B., yet | do not fee 
creature are not hid from Thee. Oh speak | excused without briefly saying, that yesterday 


Joun Burtincaam To wis WIFF. 


the word only, and | shall be healed ; or grunt 
me that which is sufficient—even thy grace ; 
that when the moment of deliverance comes, | 
may find myself more fully united to Thee in 
the eternal covenant of thy light, thy life, thy 
love ; and that thy great name may be exalted 
over all. Amen. 
S. G.” 

The same straightforward simplicity and 
earnest zeal which are apparent in the forego- 
ing narrative, may also be observed in her 


and the wisdom from abeve. And now it| Letters—the simplicity of one redeemed from 
seems to me that the Lord’s power and the| the world and its spirit, and the zeal of one 


is, | hope, not to be forgotten by us their com- 
panions, und | trust, many, many more. Thou 
mayest remember I told thee S. L. has spoiled 
my night’s rest. I may say it was a very 
great trial to me, and not the less so, from see- 
ing S. L. in such a distressed, low spot ; which 
more or less, continued until within a little dis- 
tance of Wolverhampton, She neither saw 
nor spoke to any Friend there, except those 
at our quarters. On inquiry we were told the 
most suitable place to speak would be from the 
upper window at the ino, but that not feeling 
right to S. L., we left her to take the helm. 
She said to A. B., ‘ do thou take R. B.'s arm; 
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I will take J. B.’s;’ so she led me the way 
into the market. 


Afier making a short stand, 
she began to address those around her, and 
had not spoken many sentences, when divers 


shed tears, struck dumb, as it were, with 
amazement; indeed the power was so great, 
and soevidently felt, that fear wastaken from me. 
Afier a very solemn, but short opportunity (hav- 
ing hold of my arm all the time) she went 
more into the centre of the market, which is 
a very large one, and seeing a butcher’s block, 
without asking any questions to whom it be- 
longed, she and Ann mounted it, my brother 
and self standing on each side. A large audi- 
ence collecting immediately, she addressed 
them for about one hour, to the satisfaction, | 
believe, of most that could hear her. When 
she got down, great was the anxiety of many 
to shake hands with her, which numbers did, 
and also expressed their thankfulness. 

“ By this time the farmers, many of them, 
were gone and going to dinner; we therefore 
went to the inn, the people making way for 
us to pass respectfully : when there, S. L. did 
not seem quite easy in thus missing the farm- 
ers, but, understanding a number of them were 
dining at the ordinary, she concluded to offer 
herself to them as soon as they had dined. 
My brother went and asked them the question : 
the chairman immediately replied they, or he, 
had no objection. My brother and self accom- 
panied S. L. and A. B. into the room. We 
were asked to go up to the top, but S. L. de- 
clined, and sat down at the bottom, During 
a space of about ten minutes’ silence, divers 
interruptions took place by people coming in. 
If | may give a description of S. L.’s engage- 
ment at that time, agreeably to my own [eel- 
ings, both then and since, | must say that her 
elegance of language, pertinent matter, persua- 
sive energy, and above all, the crowning au- 
thority and power, | think I never witnessed 
exceeded, if equalled. When she had done, 
she instantly began to withdraw ; when the 
company, every man, rose from his seat, 
though silently, yet most respectfully ; they 
showed, at the same time, good manners, and 
also assent to what they had heard. 

“On inquiry, we found the company she 
had thus been addressing was composed of 
gentlemen farmers, several attorneys, and one 
clergyman; the latter had heard her in the 
market : the chairman, we apprehend, was the 
high sheriff of the county. So we see how 
her language was suited to the company, and 
she knew nothing, until afterwards, as to who 
they were. 

“ Afier the opportunity in the market, S. L. 
found other work. ‘The Methodist meeting- 
house being offered, she did not feel freedom 
to go without seeing the towns-people: the 
offer was accepted, and those who belong to 
the meeting, say two thousand people, were 
within the walls. Many hundreds could not 
get in. I believe it was a favoured season; 
her mind pretty comfortably relieved, but she 
is withal, so worn down, she concludes to rest 
to-day. 

* [ conclude in haste, and remain 

Thy affectionate husband, 
Joun Buriincuam.” 


THE FRIEND. 


“To Frrenps or tHe Nortu Montuty 
Meerinc WarwICKSHIRE. 


“Sixth month 10th, 1798. 


“Dear Frrenps,—In the fresh feeling of 
that life and power which first gathered us to 
be a people, separated to serve the living God, 
and which, | humbly hope, drew my mind to 
visit you personally, do | now salute you ; de- 
siring you may so adhere to the precious gift 
of grace in yourselves, as to be increasingly 
made and kept alive in Him, who hath thereby 
called you to glory and virtue. 1 know that 
there is cause for some of you, who are stand- 
ing first in the tribes, as well as others, to bend 
more implicitly to this Divine call, that, in the 
sight of the Searcher of hearts, you may serve 
Him in holiness and purity all the days of 
your lives ; ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’ 
There are many things that are not brought 
forth by the living faith of the Gospel of Christ, 
which the world even approves, which are, 
nevertheless, iniquity in the sight of God, and 
which are seen to be so by those who are 
quick of understanding in His fear. This 
faith, which works by love to the purifying of 
the soul, would keep you in holy order, when 
engaged about your lawful concerns; and in 
your meetings, whether for worship or disci- 
pline ; for it is that which puts a man into the 
capacity for producing those works which 
please God, and a purity of dependence on the 
simple leadings of His own Holy Spirit. Who 
is there amongst men, brought into the practi- 
cal part of true and revealed religion, that dare 
lean to their own understandings? Surely 
none ; but, feeling sensibly their own inability, 
as men, to work the works of God, they ask 
for that wisdom which comes down from above, 
which ‘is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated; full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hy- 
pecrisy.”. Oh! that you may thus ask, and 
you will receive, keeping your ranks in pure 
righteousness. 

“]T remember that I told you these things, 
while present with you; but now, being absent, 
I endeavour also to ‘ stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance;’ letting it keep pace 
with knowledge, which is not a knowledge that 
puffeth up, but the simpleunfolding of the Divine 
will. There are amongst you, who are near 
and dear to my life, in Christ: these are the 
little ones; unto these [| now put the language, 
‘Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
goud pleasure to give you the kingdom,’ You, 
[ mean, who ‘ have none in heaven but Him, 
nor in all the earth you desire out of Him? 
your foundation will stand through the shak- 
ing of the heavens and the earth ; for, it being 
purely of God, it hath ‘this seal, the Lord 
knoweth them that are His.’ These among 
you are an oppressed remnant, but their for. 
tress is the fulness of strength. Oh! that you 
who, though professing the same faith, are so 
far from the same practice, as to be the follow- 
ers of the world in its bewitching and fluctua- 
ting spirit, may awake to righteousness, and 
sin not; may gather your wares out of the 
land, even coming out of Babylon, and be in- 
habitants likewise of this invincible fortress, 
How often hath this language been sounded in 


your ears before now, ‘To thy tents, oh Ja. 


cob; to thy dwelling-place, oh Israel!’ and 
will He who is rich in mercy, and just and 
equal in all His ways, always strive with us? 
We do not know how soon He may deal with 
these according to their folly ; and, because in 
the day of His mercy there was a turning the 
back, and not the face, He may, speaking afier 
the manner of men, ‘ laugh at their calamity, 
and mock when their fear cometh.’ | feel my 
heart enlarged to all in Gospel love, that those 
who are afar off may come near; and those 
that are near, may acknowledge the might of 
the God of His people the world over. 

“ There are amongst the dear young people, 
male and female, who are near, and will be 
nearer, if they are faithful to what hath been, 
and is made known to them: these must look 
straight before them, singly eyeing that all. 
sufficient Power that hath visited their souls 
with its illuminating, quickening influence ; so 
will they go forth and * grow up as calves of 
the stall,’ 

“ * Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
from falling,’ | commend you, with my own 
soul; desiring that, by His witness in your. 
selves, you may be able to know what part of 
these lines belong to you as individuals. 

Your true friend, 
Saran Lynes.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—_———— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The Banian Tree. 


The following account of this tree, one of 
the most wonderful of vegetable productions, 
is taken from a note appended to Hoffmeister’s 
travels in Ceylon and India. 


“This tree, which seems to stand alone even 
amony all the remarkable productions of the 
vegetable world in the East, is considered sa- 
cred among the Hindoos, who believe their 
god Vishnu to have been born under it, and 
consider its long duration, its outstretched 
arms, and overshadowing beneficence, as em- 
blems of the deity; hence probably its Lin- 
nan name of Ficus Religiosa, which however 
is more commonly applied to the poplar-leaved 
Banian, or * Bo-tree” of Ceylon, which is there 
held sacred to Buddha. 

The Banian is propagated not by seed, but 
by fibres thrown out by all the branches, which 
grow thicker and stronger as they descend to 
the ground, where they finally take root, each 
parent tree thus forming a grove, in appear- 
ance so singular as to baffle all description. 
lts vast and many pillared tent of rich foliage, 
—supported by a multitude of trunks, adorned 
in its season with a very small, fig-like, scar- 
let fruit, and its dark recesses nightly illumi- 
nated with myriads of fire-flies,—seem to the 
European traveller like a magic scene of ro- 
mance. The Brahmin loves to dwell beneath 
its shade, and a temple may generally be seen 
at no great distance from its circle. The most 
remarkable of these trees that has been de- 
scribed. is said to grow on an island in the 
Nerbudda, ten miles from the city of Baroche, 
in the province of Guzerat;—the name “Cub- 
beer Burr,” was given it in honour of a saint. 
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Though many of its roots and stems have been| Amongst other experiments tried at Manches- 


carried away by high floods, it is said still to 
measure two thousand feet in circumference by 
the stems, and the over-hanging branches 
cover a much larger space,—ils larger stems 
amount to three hundred and filly ; the smaller 
to more than three thousand and new roots are 
descending in profusion, Hindoo festivals are 
at stated seasons held there, and it is said that 
seven thousand persons find shade under its 
branches, which are filled with green wood- 
pigeons, doves, peacocks, singing birds, large 
families of monkeys, and multitudes of enor- 
mous bats, 

The Banian is beautifully described in the 
two following passages, so characteristic of 
the two poets.” 


“ Branching, so broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root; and daughters grow 
About the mother tree; a pillared shade, 
High over-arched, with echoing walks between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool ; and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickest shade.” 

Mitton, 


“Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 
For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head; 
* And many a long depending shoot 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight, like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 
Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many aring and wild contortion wound; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung ; 
Others of younger growth, unmov’d, were hung 
Like stone-drops trom the cavern’s fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds nor briars deform’d the natural floor ; 
And through the leafy cope which bower’d it o’er 
Came gleams of chequer'd light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer.” 
Souruey. 


——— 


Important Diseovery—Hydro-Carbon Gas, 


The discovery of this new mode of prepar- 
ing gas is now altracting general attention. It 
is prepared by a very simple process, from 
resin or tar, and water, and is said to possess 


a vast superiority over coal-gas in purity, | 


brilliancy, and economy ; whilst it can be pre- 
pared at little more than one-fifih the cost. 
-—— White, the patentee, and his friends, 
have, we learn, been for some time engaged 
in simplifying and improving the apparatus for 
generating the gas, and have at present a beau- 
tiful model in daily operation in the establish- 
ment of Elall and Wilson, Manchester, which, 
with only four retorts, each three feet long, and 
occupying a space of six feet by four, is capa- 
ble of supplying about a thousand lights, while 
no purification is required, the gas passing at 
once pure from the retorts to the gasometer. 
This is certainly a remarkable contrast to the 
means requisite for the preparation of coal-gas. 
It is said also to be entirely free from the sul- 
phurous vapours emitted by coal-gas, so inju- 
rious to every thing bearing a fine polish ; 
whilst the expense is calculated not to exceed 
from 1s. to 1s, 6d. per thousand cubic feet. 


THE FRIEND. 


ter to test its purity, ground glass, which was 
said to be immediately stained on touching the 
common coal-gas used in the town, came out 
of White’s as pure and untarnished as ever ; | 
and a silver-plated jug became at once bronzed 
on being brought into contact with the town’s 
gas, whereas, placed in White’s, it was almost 
as bright as before. In reference to its pro- 
perties, a letter was read at a recent meeting 
of gas consumers in London, from a gentleman 
in Nottingham, who lately had an apparatus 
fitted up in his premises for generating it, and 
afier two months’ experience speaks of it as 
follows : 

“| find the light still clear, brilliant, and 
free from any unpleasant smell or sulphurous 
vapour, My men, and the work-people of the 
parties | have been supplying with your gas, 
experience no disagreeable sensation, headache, 
smarting of the eyes, &c., which is a great 
relief, afier the coal-gas, It is very cheap. | 
do not consider the expense of making it more 
than 1s, 3d. or 1s. 4d. per thousand cubic feet 
[the cost of coal-gas to the community in Ed- 
inburgh is 6s, 6d. per thousand feet,] as the 
resin, after making the first time, condenses in 
the cooling box. | am able to use the contents 
of the box again, by adding three pounds of 
fresh resin to two gallons of the condensed 
material, and still keep up the quality of the 
gas. | have made on an average one thou- 
sand five hundred feet per night—about seven- 
ty-two thousand cubic feet of gas since the 
apparatus was first put up.” 

At the same meeting, another gentleman 
pointed out the mode by which parishes, wards, 
or even separate streets or single establish- 
ments, might be advantageously and profitably 
lighted by small companies or individuals ; and 
explained how hydrogen-gas from water alone 
might be employed fer domestic purposes, 
where heat and no light is required. 

The subject is exciting attention in various 
quarters of the country. “ Broughton,” says 
the Manchester Examiner, “is, we under- 
stand, already on the move to have the gas; 
there is a probability of Salford following the 
example ; and, if its economy is thns put to the 
test and proved, Manchester may be induced 
to adopt it.” Jn our own city attention has 
recently been pointed to it by our spirited 
town-councillor, Richard Millar, who lately 
brought the subject of the price of gas in Edin- 
burgh under the notice of the Town Council ; 
and with the view of fully acquainting himself 
with the advantages of White’s improvement, 
put himself in communication with Professor 
Stavely of Belfast, whither White had gone to 
exhibit its illaminating powers, Professor 
Stavely’s answer fully confirming the state- 
ments made by other writers who have wit- 
nessed it, R. Milur then communicated with 
White himself, and suggested that he shou'd 
apply to our public spirited townsman, 
Dick, brewer, Cowgate, for permission to erect 
an apparatus for exhibition on his premises. 
The request being accordingly made, was 
promptly complied with, and we understand 
that, in the course of ten days or a fortnight, 











| powers of this new invention in our city. The 

functionaries of Cromarty and Invergordon 
are also said to be in terms with the patentee 
for having their streets and houses lighted with 
his gas.— Presbyterian, 



















































White expects to be able to complete his 
arrangements for exhibiting the illuminating 


ee 


Interesting Phenomenon.—At the gas works 


now in course of construction at Buflalo, there 
occurred, a few days since, in the construction 
of a well, a circumstance worthy of observa- 
tion. 
five feet from the surface, the labourers came 
upon rock, 
Eaton, and the upper limestone of the Helder- 
berg series of our State geologists, which un- 
derlies our city, and a large portion of Lake 
Erie, adjacent. 
from the point in question, an artesian well 
had recently been carried down through this 
and its associate rocks, about one hundred feet, 
before water was obtained, and then, although 
the supply is abundant, it is so charged with 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas as to be offensive 
and useless. 


fier having penetrated some twenty- 


This is the coniferous rock of 


At about one-fourth of a mile 


Such water, for the purposes of 
the gas company, would be particularly worth- 
less, as they require the best of water for 
washing their gas, and absorbing from it this 
identical foetid odour. ‘There remained, how- 


ever, no alternative but to penetrate the rock, 


and risk the result, ‘The well was accordingly 
bricked up to the surface, and the boring of 
the rock commenced. Having penetrated it 
twenty-five inches, the drill fell into a cavity 
in the rock, and on being withdrawn, was fol- 
lowed by a jet of water, which continued to 
flow until it had filled the well to the level of 
the lake—which makes the water in the well 
about twenty feet deep. Subsequent observa- 
tions have shown that the supply fountain, in 
this ease, is Lake Erie; for when the waters 
of the lake rise or fall, by the action of the 
wiod, the water in this well invariably con- 
forms to all such changes of level. This, like 
all sedimentary rocks, is, of course, stratified ; 
and this formation is also somewhat remark- 
able for its large and numerous fissures, or 


joints ; and it is through one of these passages, 


extending from beneath the lake to the point 
reached by the drill, that this, to the company, 
invaluable supply of pure water is obtained. 
The unforeseen importance to the gas compa- 
ny, of commencing their operations as they 
did, directly over this fissure, has resulted in 
incalculable advantage to them; while, to the 
investigator of nature this well furnishes a fine 
illustration of the law which governs the pro- 
duction of springs. —Buffalo Com. Adv. * 





Size of the Locust-Trees in Brazil.—Lo- 
cust Trees grow much larger in Brazil than 
with us.” Martins represents them as occur- 
ring of such dimensions, * that fifieen Indians, 
with outstretched arms, could just embrace 
one of them.” At the bottom they were eigh- 
ty-four feet in circumference, and sixty feet 
where the boles became cylindrical. He con- 
cluded, by counting the rings, that they must 
belong to the age of Homer; at the most 
moderate estimate, they must date as far back 
as the time of our Saviour.—Late Paper. 


——— 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 286.) 


In a year or two after David Ferris was 
married, the subject of removing from Phila- 
delphia and settling in Wilmington, claimed 
his attention. He took a lot of ground there, 
and yet the way did not at once appear clear 


for him to remove thither, and his wife seemed | notwithstanding all this, | objected to my ca- 


unwilling to consent. Various exercises al- 
tended his mind, in the consideration of a 
change of resjdence, and he thus notes down 
some general reflections on the subject. ‘To 
‘move from one place to another, in our own 
time and willy | believe is a matter of serious 
consequefice.” A change of residence appears 
tome next iff impofance to marriage; and, 
therefore, requires the same Divine Wisdom to 
direct us- aright. We may be qualified fou 
service in one place; and by removing to a 
distance unless we are directed by unerring 
counsel, the design of Providence respecting 
us may be frustrated, and our usefulness les- 
sened.” 

Most of those who have taken notice of the 
things passing around them, have seen instances 
of persons who have been very useful in one 
Monthly Meeting, and yet have on removing 
to another, been apparently without any qua- 
ification for rightly taking part in the disci- 
pline of the church. If we are not in our 
places, we need not expect to find the proper 
business of our day before us, and we shall 
look in vain for Divine aid, if we attempt to 
perform that which rightfully belongs to 
others. 

At last the way opened clearly for David 
Ferris to remove to Wilmington. His wile 
cheerfully acquiesced, and he felt the comfort- 
able assurance that he had the approbation of 
his Divine Master, in the proposed change, 
and that the Lord’s blessing would be with 
them. He removed in the Third month, 1737, 
and opened store in that place. Keeping 
closely to the resiraining influence of Divine 
grace, in his buying and selling, he was direct- 
ed safely, and in time accumulated a compe- 
tence. 

Soon after he had been admitted into mem- 
bership amongst Friends, he believed that he 
was culled to appear as a minister of the Gos- 
pel. This was a very solemn and important 
call, and he had much reasoning on the matter. 
From time to time as he believed himself re- 
quired to stand up and minister in religious 
meetings, he postponed obedience, under the 
hope that at a future meeting he would have 
more strength. During a long-continued time 
of disobedience, David Ferris was favoured 
with many warnings and incitements to faith- 
fulness. The Holy Spirit called him to obedi- 
ence, as did many of the Lord’s servants, who 
were dipped into a sense of his state; and 
sometimes in visions of the night instruction 
was administered, He says: 

“One night I dreamed that I saw a large. 
spacious building, in an unfinished state ; and 
the master builder, who appeared an excellen: 
person, came to me, as | stood at a distance, 
and desired me to go and take a view of it ; to 
which I agreed ; and as we were surveying it, 
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and examining the particular parts, | observed; ‘He was at this time more than ninety 
that among the many pillars, erected for the | years of age. One evening he came to drink 
support of the building, there was one lacking. |tea with us, [and in conversation, alluding to 
1 queried of him, what was the cause of that|/a young man who was of our company, he 
vacancy. He replied, it was left for me; and | said,]* 1 remember the time when | was ag 
‘that I was specially designed and prepared for| plain a Friend as he is,’ and went on to inform 
|the place ; and showed me how | fitted it; like| us, that when he was a youth, though his pa- 
a mortise is fitted to its tenon. So that | saw) rents were gay, and very little of Friends in 
lin my dream that all he said was true. But, | appearance or otherwise, yet himself was seri- 
ously inclined, regularly attended our religious 
meetings, was particular in his attention to the 
plain language, also in his dress, and in keep. 
ing his father’s books according to the practice 
of Friends, as tu the names of the days and 
months. When he was about twenty-one 
years of age, as he was sitting very solidly in 
meeting, and under a close exercise of mind, 
he apprehended himself called upon to say a 
few words in the line of ministry, which through 
wenkness and fear he neglecied to do. He 
had the same impression on his mind, at seve- 
ral meetings alierward<, to all of which he 
neglected to attend; and at last determined 
never to expose himself in that way. The 
frequency of these impressions, and his distress 
on account of his refusal to attend to them, at 
last had a sensible effect on his bodily health, 
which being observed by his father, he request- 
ed a physician who was intimate with the 
family, to find out what his complaint was, 
and to prescribe fur him. ‘This he attempted ; 
but finding medicine to be of no use he told his 
father that he believed his complaint was out 
of his reach, and that he appre hended his dis- 
ease was on the mind, adding, that if he could 
discover the occasion of his distress it might 
lead to a means of his relief. Accordingly his 
father, in a very affectionate manner, told him 
what his apprehensions were, and withal, that 
as he knew he tenderly loved him, if he would 
let him know the cause of the melancholy 
which seemed to oppress him he might depend 
on his doing all in his power, as a parent, to 
make him happy. Afier urging him for some 
time, he confessed that it arose from a disobe- 
dience to revealed duty, as above related, and 
that now all power to do the Divine will was 
taken away, so that his life was became mise- 
rable. His father urged him to comply with 
the holy requisition, but he told bim it was 
now too late, he had done violence to his best 
feelings, and that he should never have a visi- 
tation of the like kind any more. His father 
again consulied the physician, who advised 
him to send h:m some distance [rom his friends, 
which was speedily done, and his father gave 
him the superintendence and management of 
some mines in Wales. Here the tendering 
impressions of religion were soon lo-t, and 
instead of them he had a settled gloom and 
continued distress of mind, so that many times 
he feared his senses would become affected. 
He said’ he remained for twenty years toyether 
under these truly afflicting feelings, and though 
at the end of this time he seemed to gel over 
these unhappy feelings, yet they frequently 
returned for years together, during his long 
life. He added, that possessing a good under- 
standing, he had a turn for mineralogy and 
chemistry, and was considered superior to 
most in his day, having made many improve. 
ments in these sciences; and that other per- 



























































pacity and fitness to fill the vacancy ; and was, 
therefore, unwilling to occupy it. He endea- 
voured, by the most convincing reasons, to 
remove all my objections ; and to demonstrate 
that I was fitted for the place. He further 
told me, that they had not another prepared 
for it; and that the building would be retarded 
if | did not comply with the design. Alter he 
had reasoned with me a long time, and | still 
refused, he appeared to be grieved ; and told 
me it was a great pity that | should be ren- 
dered useless in the house, by my own obsti- 
nacy- And then added, ‘ But it must not be 
so; for if thou wilt not be a pillar, thou shalt 
be a plank for the floor” He then showed 
me how I might be flatted and prepared for 
that purpose. But I refused that place also; 
on the ground that it looked too diminutive to 
be a plank to be trod upon by all who came 
into the house. At this the master was trou- 
bled ; seeing | would accept no place that was 
offered me: but, after a long debate, he con- 
cluded to leave the propositions he had made, 
for my further consideration; and so we 
parted. 

“ The next day I was at a meeting on Long 
Island, and a concern came heavily upon me 
to say something that was presented to my 
mind, The burden of the word was weighty, 
and more difficult to remove than usual ; but | 
contended with it, and, at length, refused to 
comply. I was then in company with two 
women Friends. The following night one of 
them dreamed that she saw me silting by a 
pleasant stream of water; before me a table 
was spread with all manner of dainties ; but | 
was chained, so that I could not reach any of 
them: at which she was troubled ; and asked 
the master of the feast, why | was deprived of 
the liberty to partake of the good things on the 
table. He answered, that the time had been, 
when, on certain conditions, | might have en- 
joyed them to the full; but that | had refused 
the terms, and therefore was now justly de- 
prived of them. She inquired of him whether 
this must always be my case. He answered, 
perhaps not; that if | would yet submit, and 
comply with the terms, it was not too late to 
partake of all the good things she saw. The 
interpretation of this dream, and of mine the 
night before, was easy and plain. ‘They rest- 
ed on my mind for several years, as cause of 
humbling instruction ; and excitement to future 
care, diligence, and obedience.” 

Individuals who have been called to the 
work of the ministry and have refused obedi- 
ence, have sometimes been lefi by their Divine 
Master in a state of darkness, their spiritual 
vision has been obscured, and they have fallen 
into the snares of the enemy. Frederick 
Smith in his memoirs gives the following in- 
formation of J. C., an inhabitant of Bristol. 
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sons had richly reaped of his labours ; but that 
everything as to himself had failed of success. 
A blast h ad overtaken all his endeavours ; and 
though never extravagant iu his own expenses, 
he became reduced in his circumstances, and 

was now literally living on the bounty of 
others, He was taken ill when nearly a bun- 
dred years old, and during his illness showed 
no marks of religious sensibility.” 


(To be continued.) 
———_—_—— 


For‘ The Friend.” 


Inordinate Grasp after Lawful Things, 


The love and pursuit of the things of this 
world are the great hindrances of she effectual 
prevalence of the kingdom of Christ, in the 
hearts of the professors of his name. Great- 
ness amongst men that they may be honoured 
by them, the desire tu acquire wealth that they 
may make a display of geandeur and import. 
ance, or obtain the means to satiate the animal 
appetites and’ propensities, and with some, the 
love of money for the purpose of hoarding it 
and secretly idolizing it, all contribute under 
the insidious promptings of Satan, to rob thou- 
sands of “the pearl of great price,” and con- 
sequently of that true peace and enjoyment 
which is lelt in the undivided heart, where com- 
munion with God and Christ is daily experi- 
enced. All profession of religion will avail 
but little, while the kingdom of antichrist is 
undestroyed. Indeed such professors are often 
the greatest stumbling blocks, to the tender- 
spirited seeker after the Truth, whose eyes 
have just been opened to see its beauty, and 
their hearts filled with longings to be possessed 
of it. 

The prejudicial effects of the inordinate 
grasping after lawful things, upon those who 
had surrendered to the ‘Truth, and been em- 
ployed in its service, are set forth in a lively 
manner by the following remarks of an emi- 
nent servant of Christ in the early part of the 
last century. “1 koow,” says he, * that the 
eagerness after the lawful things of this world, 
at this time, hinders many Friends’ growth in 
the precious Truth, and their service to it in 
their day, though otherwise of great parts and 
abilities to do much service for Truth on many 
accounts, as instruments in the hand of God. 
But they cannot serve God as they onght to 
do, and as the day requires, or please the 
Captain of our spiritux! warfare as good sol- 
diers, whilst they cumber themselves with the 
things of this world. This is the great failure 
and stumbling-block at this day, and too many 
of our Society are hurt thereby, who have in 
measure escaped the unclean, unjust, and un- 
lawful things of this world, and washed their 
garments from the spots thereof, and so bear 
the name of virgins, Bat they sit down in the 
dust, in the lawful things of this world, without 
a due consideration, and true revard of the 

right use, and servive of them in the creation, 
and to the bounds and limits of Truth. in the 
getting and using them in their places, and sa, 
as the foolish virgins, want the oil! that would 
make their lamps burn and their lights shine. 
On this account great danger doth appear, that 
many, as the foolish virgins, will be shut out 





of the Bridegroom’s chamber, when those that | purity and dominion of his life, far beyond 
are ready, who have shaken themselves from|me. Now for me to set up, a sense or jJudg- 
the dust, and put on their beautiful garments, | ment in opposition to them, this is out of the so- 
having oil in their lamps, and arising in the| briety whichis of the Truth. 4th, Tenderness, 
brightness of this glorious day of the Lord, meekness, coolness, and stillness of spirit. 
having their affections set on things above| ‘These are of a uniting, preserving nature, 
where Christ is, and not on things that be upon| He that differs and divides from the body 
the earth, enter with Christ into the wedding | cannot be thus; and he that is thus, cannot 
chamber,” rend or divide. This is the pure heavenly 
wisdom, which is peaceable and keepeth the 
peace; but the other wisdom is rough, stiff, 
hard, clamorous, ready to take offence, regdy 
to give offence ; exceeding deep in the justifi. 


“Tne ot 

Frequent waiting in stillness on the Lord 
for the renewal of strength, keeps the mind j 
home in its proper place and duty, and out of 
all unprofitable association and converse, whe- | cation of itself, ‘exceeding s deep in the condem.- 
ther amongst those of our own, or other pro-| nation of others. Such ‘shall find if they come 
fessions. Much hurt may accrue to the reli- {to the true touchstone, the meastre of life, that 
gious mind, by long and frequent conversation | they are not in the true tenderness which pro- 
on temporal matters, especially by interesting | ceeds from the life, in the true meekness and 
ourselves unnecessarily in them: for there is | gentleness, in the true coolness and stillness, 
a leaven in that propensity, which being suf-| Blessed is he who is not deceived about 
fered to prevail, indisposes and benumbs the| Truth; but is of the pure nature, and in the 
soul, and prevents its frequent ascendings in| pure power of it; in whom the true eye sees, 
living aspirations towards the fountain of eter-| the true ear hears, the true heart understands ; 
nal life. —Discipline. who is of a right spirit and walketh uprighily 

sili before the Lord and among his people.— 
UNITY. Penington, 

Unity in the spiritual body, which is knit 
together in the pure life, is a most natural and 
comely thing. It is exceeding lovely to find 
all that are of the Lord of one heart, of one 
judgment, in one way of practice and order in 
all things. 

The Lord is to be waited upon for the bring- 
ing furth of this in the body, that as there is a 
foundation of it laid in all, so all may be 
brought by Him into the true and full oneness. 
The Lord is to be acknowledged and praised 
in the bringing of it forth, so faras it is brought 
forth, and to be waited upon for the further 
perlecting it. 

A watch is to be kept throughout the whole 
body, and in every heart, for the preserving 
it, that the enemy by no device or subtlety, 
cause disunion or difference in any respect, 





Portrait of a True Quaker.—Speaking of 
one of the early Friends, the historian says, 
“tle was of a solid and grave countenance 
and deportment, striking an awe over the 
wicked, light and airy —a reprover of and ter- 
ror to evil doers, yet an encourager of those 
who did well, but with prudence, so that none 
mizht be lifted up thereby. He did not seek 
afier popularity, but was rather shy—not inti- 
mate with any he had not trial and true know- 
ledge of, nor willing to lay hands suddenly on 
any but those he had found to be fathful.” 





From the National Era. 
Settlements in Africa, 


Tn looking through the African Repository 
for April, we find extracts of letters from emi- 
wherein there is once a true unity aud one-| grants at Cape Palmas, dated last November, 
ness. For the enemy will watch to divide ;| which convey unfavourable impressions of the 
and if he be not watched against, in that which | condition of the colony. ‘The season had been 
is able to discover and keep him out, by some | unpropitious, and the natives were at war, so 
oe he will take his advantage to muke a/that the usual supplies of the colonists were 
rent, in those that are not watchful, from the| cut off, and their trade reduced. It seems 
wate truth and unity of life in the body. For} from a letter of Governor Russwurm that the 
he that in the least thing rents from the body,| war was carried on in the territories of the 
in any respect or partic ular which was brought} colony, the settlers, we presume, being too 
forth by the life, he in that respect hearkens | feeble to arrest it. Wm. Cassell, Chief Justice 
to another spirit, even the dividing spirit, and! of the colony, writes: 
by its instigation rents from the lite itself, and| “ This season has been a hard one on the 
so doth aot keep his habitation, nor his unity, | Colonists, and also on the natives, owing to 4 
with that which abides in its habitation. failure in the rice crops the last season, ‘which 

To be preserved in unity with the body the| was trying to men’s souls who had left the 
re are necessary : flesh-pots of Maryland ; some of them are not 

The pure fear of the Lord, This quard-/ over it as yet ; though the hungry time ts past, 
eth the mind and keeps down fleshly confidence | they cannot forget the flesh-pots of Maryland ; 
and conceitedness. 24. Humility of heart. In| many a poor fellow had to go to bed hungry, 
this state the Lord helpeth and teacheth, 3d.) and knew not where the next day to get some- 
A great help, is sobriety of judgment. Not to |thing to eat. * * * The colonists have been 
value or set up in our judgment, or that which | dependent on the natives for too many of their 
1 account the judgment of life in me, above the | eatables heretofore, but | think this last serson 
judgment of others, or that which is indeed life | of want will drive them to agriculture, which 
in others, For the Lord hath appeared to| will be a blessing in the end.” 
others as well as to me; yea, there are others| Is it possible that the colonists have not be- 
who are in the growth of his truth, and in the! gun yet to raise their own articles of subsist- 











ence! This is rather a melancholy picture, 
but, what else could be expected of a colony 
of recently emancipated slaves, removed far 
from any high example, and brought into im- 
mediate contact with a barbarous race 1 


| 
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1820. In that year, the slave population o 
the United States numbered 1,538,064 souls, 


‘Taking 25 per cent. as the rate of increase of 


that population since 1840, it numbers this! 
day not less than 3,000,000 souls. So that 


John Lewis, in a letter from Monrovia, Li-| while this great scheme for emancipating the 
beria, vives his first i impressions of the colony :|slaves has required twenty- nine years to carry 


@ Everybody,” , 


he says, “has a number of |'7,437 persons to Africa, the slaves in the same 


native servants, the boys with just a handker-| period have doubled their number, showing an 


chief 


tied around their loins.” 


The poor |increase of 1,500,000. 


creatures have carried some of our institutions | this fact is enough for any sober-minded man. 


along with them, All the houses have large 
gardens in the rear, and “the gardens are 


To muke Barren Trees Yield Fruit.—lt 


always blooming with flowers, and melodious lis, perhaps, not generally known, that barren 


with singing birds ; orange trees and lime trees 
are full of fruit, and growing all along the 
streets and in the woods.” ‘T'he population of 
the town, he says, consists of twelve hundred 
Americans, and a good number of natives. 


trees may be made to yield frnit, by the sim- 
ple process of “ belting,” but such is the fact. 
Having seen it stated that such was the effect 
of the operation, we made the experiment io 
the year 1343, on several thrifty well grown 


Were the civilization of Africa the sole ob | trees, of about ten years of age, which, up to 


ject of the Colonizition scheme, did not its 
leading advocates rest ils principal claims’to 
public consideration on the ground of its being 
the only sale, efficient, and practicable remedy 
for American Slavery, we should take greater 
interest in noting the progress of the American 
settlements on the African coast, and their re- 
lations to the native population. Possibly they 
muy do something to introduce civilization and | 
Christianity on that continent. We certainly 
should rejoice at such a result. But thus far 
it seems to us almost doubtful whether the co- 
lonists will raise the natives to their own level, 
or go down to theirs. Certainly the problem, 
whether five or six thousand slaves, taken | 
from the prison- house of bondage, with all the 
unthrift, dependence upon others, ignorance, 
gross habits, and immoralities generated by 
slavery, carried ten thousand miles away from 


on a strange coast amidst hordes of barbarous 
pagan tribes, will be able to resist the down- 
ward tendeney of their own unfortunate habits, 
concurring with the outward pressure of an 
overshadowiny barbarism, is yet undetermined, 
We hope for the best. None would rejoice 
more than we, to see these poor exiles vindica- 
ting their manhood, bravely surmounting all 
difficulties, and laying the foundations of an 
enduring civilization in Africa. 

But, viewed as the remedy for American 
slavery, the Colonization scheme is without a 
single claim to consideration ; and the only 
wonder is, how so large a number of the Ame- 
rican people, accustomed as they are to take 
sober, practical views of thinys, should have 
been deluded into the notion of its practicabili- 
ty. We find the following note appended to a 
list given in the African Repository, of emi- 
gran's to sail from Baltimore for Liberia, Feb. 
24, 1849: 

** These 55 added to the number previously 
sent, (6,382,) make 6,437 persons, who have 
been sent to Liberia since the organization of 
the Society. ‘The number at Cape Palmas is 
not included in the above. ‘There have been 
sent there about 1000.” 

The total number of coloured people colo- 
nized on the coast of Africa, since the organi- 
zation of the Society, amounts, then, to 7,637. 
The society was organized, we believe, in 
1816, but scarcely commenced operations till 


| 


that timo, had never borne but a few scattering 
aud inferior apples. ‘The operation was per- 
formed when the trees were in full bloom by 
making two horizontal incisions with a sharp 
knife entirely around the branches near the 
bodies of the trees, cutting through the 
bark to the wood, and then peeling ‘off the 
strip between the incisions, about one-fourth 
of an inch in width. ‘The operation was per- 
formed on several branches of each tree, those 
being selected which we intended to prune off. 
Having little faith in the success of the experi- 
ment at the time, we watched daily for indica- 
tions of decay, thinking it much more probable 


that the branches w ould perish for the want of 


nourishment than that they would yield a large 
crop of fine fruit. 


We were not a little surprised, therefore, to 


| find when the trees had cast their bloums that 
all the influences of civilized life, and planted |they were stocked with fruit, particularly the 


belted branches, which they continued to retain | 


until it ripened. There was a marked differ- 
ence in the size and flavour of the fruit on the 
belted and unbelted branches, that of the for- 
mer being decidedly superior to that of the 
latter. Not doubting but that the belted 
branches would perish. before spring, we in the 
fall cut most of them off; but to our surprise! 
those lefi put out as early and as vigorously 
the next spring, as any others on the trees, | 


and have continued to do so, and yielda fine| ed by offering a very large reward. 


srop of fruit annually, until last year, when! 


Gazette. 


—_——_- 


nursery in the world, is Buoth’s, in Holstein, 
one of the Danish provinces. 


un average, one hundred and thirty men and| 
twenty women, to cultivate it. Eighty pack- 
ers are employed during the packing season. 
The average profit, for the last thirty years, 
has been $15,000 annually, 
time for twelve years, the sale of dahlias alone 
netted $50,000 per annum, and to which ele- 
ven acres are still devoted. Some rare Orchi- 
deous plants sell for $500 each. Of 
rieties, and two thousand of the dahlia. The) 
collection of ornamental trees is enormous. 


— 


The bare statement of 


A Great Nursery.— Perhaps the largest! 


It consists of 
one hundred and eighty acres, and requires on| 


The Aretic Expedition, 


We have it in our power to announce that 
active measures are in progress to induce Par- 
liament to offer a reward commensurate with 
the wealth and importance of this great coun. 
try, for the relief or discovery of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions. 

In doing this, England will only follow the 
example of other nations ; the governments of 
which have offered rewards, open to all the 
world, for the succour of scientific exploring 
expeditions. We may in particular mention 
the case of La Lilloise—already reported in 
this journal [N. 1061]; which was sent on a 
voyage of discovery to the coast of Greenland 
—and for the relief of which, after an absence 
of only three years, a reward was ollered by 
the French government. 

In the month of May next, the Arctic expe- 
dition will have been absent four years; and 
it is important to bear in mind, as we have 
already said, that unless relieved this year, 
future exertions will, in all human probability, 
be of no avail. For, with eyery possible care 
and contrivance, the provisions cannot be made 
to last longer than the close of the present 
summer; and we have authority for saying 
that no dependence is to be placed on the very 
few Arctic animals which are to be found ia 
high latitudes, for a supply of food. 


The expeditions under Ross and Richardson, 
and that under Kellett and Moore, though well 
calculated to achieve their object, are yet, from 
physical causes, so inadequate to the gigantic 
task of thoroughly exploring the Arctic seas, 
that unless other ships undertake the search, 
many hundreds of miles of sea coast must be 
left unvisited. The greatest length of time 
during which the Arctic Ocean is sufficiently 
open for the navigation of heavy ships, is six 
weeks—a period so brief as only to permit a 
very small tract to be explored, ‘Till every 
inch of coast has been searched, it cannot be 
said that all has been done for the relief of our 
gallant countryman which might. 

It is manifest, therefore, that in order to 
make the Arctic summer thoroughly available, 


the number of exploring ships must be multi- 


plied. This, it is presumed, can be best effect. 


It may 
not be ge nerally known that the United Siates 


the fruit was destroyed by frost.—Cheraw| possess a fleet of upwards of six hundred wha- 


lers, whilst ours has dwindled down to about a 
score. ‘The former are commanded by expe- 
rienced men—ardent and adventurous; as a 
| proof of which, we may mention that one com- 
mander sailed his ship, last year, through 
Behring’s Straits, as far as Icy Cape, in search 
of whales. 

Not to speak of other maritime countries, 
ithe simple, fact adduced of the large whaling 
ficet possessed by the United States, is sutfic ient 


though at one|to make the offer of a large reward of great 


|}moment : for it is not unreasonable to assume 


that many of these vessels will be directed to 
ithe Arctic seas, and it is worthy of note that 
this | 





family of plants, they have two thousand va-| 


the safety of each vessel will be increased by 
increasing their numbers. The de sirableness 
of offering a national reward might be urgued 
even on economical grounds ; ; for should it be 
the means of finding the lost expedition, the 








the present searching 
mer, will be avoided. 

We might yet strengthen the argument in 
favour of this reward, by alluding to the pro- 
bable geographical discoveries, which the ex- 
ploration of several ships in the Arctic sea 
would probably develope : but we take the no- 
bler and more imperative ground of humanity. 
We take this opportunity to record that Baron 
Brunow, the excellent representative of the 
Russian government in this country, is so 
deeply interested in the fate of the Arctic expe- 
dition, that he has prayed his government to 
send out exploring boat parties from the Asiatic 
side of Behriny’s Straits ; which proposal will 
be carried into execution this summer.—From 
the London Atheneum, March 24. 


expedition another sum- 





Camanches and Seminoles.—A deputation 
of Camanches, who lately came in to see and 
ask the advice of their * Red Brethren,” the 
Seminoles, had a friendly * talk’ with the Semi- 
noles at the- house of the polite and efficient 
Seminole Agent, Du Val, March 6th. Wild 
Cat told the Camanches “ that the Whites 
were a great and powerful people, and it would 
be better for the Camanches if they would be 
friendly with *‘ Uncle Sam,’ as he had once 
been at war with them, You had better go 
home and raise corn and stock as the Semi- 
noles do, and be friendly with all nations.” 
He (Wild Cat) hoped that Peace would soon 
be estublished over the whole world, (the prai 
ries.) The Camanche said whatever his friends 
tuld him to do he would do. The Camanches 
were sorry for what they had done and would 
be Iriendly with the Whites and those who 
were going across the prairies to the Big Wa- 
ters should be safe from the depredations of 
the Camanches. Good news this for the Cali- 
fornia emigrants. But if the Camanches keep 
their ‘talk’ no better than the United States 
have their treaties with the Cherokees, this 
profession of friendship will be all talk.— 
Cherokee Adv., April 9. 


—— 


The Poetry of Science. 


The London Examiner, noticing L. Hunt’s 
recent publication, the “ Poetry of Science,” 
glances at some of the recent marvels of fact 
which have taken the place, in the popular 
mind, of the ancient murvels in the imagina- 
tions of men :— 


* Science,” it says, “has gone down into| her sea-coast. 


the mines and coal pits, and before the safety- 
lamp the Gnomes and Genii of those dark re- 
gious have disappeared. But, in their stead, 
the process by which metals are engendered 
in the course of ages; the growth of plants 
which, hundreds of fathoms under ground, and 
in black darkness, have still a sense of the 
sun’s presence in the sky, and derive some 
portion of the subtle essence of their life from 
his influence; the histories of mighty forests, 
and great tracts of land, carried down into the 
sea, by the same process which is active in the 
Mississippi and such great rivers at this hour, 
are made familiar to us, Sirens, mermaids, 
shining cities, glittering at the bottom of the 
quiet seas, and in deep lakes, exist no longer ; 


expense, which is most heavy, of keeping out 
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but, in their place, science, their destroyer, | Splisola, off Puerto Anna, in Nicaragua, the 
shows us whole coasts of coral reef, construct- | other day. On the 4th of July he sailed from 
ed by the labours of minute creatures ; points! Rinlso; and when he had made four days’ 
to our own chalk cliffs and limestone rocks, as| sail, standing about 60 leagues from off this 


made of the dust of myriads of generations of| pvint, a whale came with a tremendous force 
infinitessimal beings that have passed away ; | 


reduces the very element of water into its con- | 


stituent airs, and recreates it at her pleasure. 
Cavefns in rocks, choked with rich treasure, 
shut up from all but the enchanted hand, sci- 
ence has blown to atoms, as she can rend and 
rive the rocks themselves; but in those rocks 
she has found, and read aloud, the great stone 
book which is the history of the earth, even 
when darkness sat upon the face of the deep. 
Along their sides she has traced the foot-prints 
of birds and beasts, whose shapes were never 
seen by man. From within them she has 
brought the bones, and placed together the 
skeletons of monsters that would have crushed 
the noted dragons of the fables ata blow. ‘The 
stars that stud the firmament by night, are 
watched no more from lonely towers by enthu- 
siasts or impostors, believing, or feigning to 
believe, those great worlds to be charged with 
the small destinies of individual men down 
here; but two astronomers, far apart, each 
looking from his solitary study up into the 
sky, observe, in a known star, a trembling 
which forewarns them of the coming of some 
unknown body through the realms of space, 
whose attraction at a period of its mighty jour- 
ney, causes that disturbance. In due time it 
comes, and passes out of the disturbing path 
—the old star shines at peace again ; and the 
new one, ever more associated with the hon- 
oured names of Le Verrier and Adams, is 
called Nepiune! ‘The astrologer has faded 
out of the castle turret-room, (which overlooks 
a railroad now,) and forebodes no longer that 
because the light of yonder planet is diminish- 
ing, my lord will shortly die; but the profes- 
sor of an exact science, has arisen in his stead, 
to prove that a ray of light must occupy a pe- 
riod of six years in travelling to the earth from 
the nearest of the fixed stars; and that if one 
of the remote fixed stars were ‘ blotted out of 
heaven’ to day, several generations of the mor- 
tal inhabitants of this earth must perish out of 
time, before the fact of its obliteration could 
be known to man!”—English Paper. 





Ship-Building in Maine.—Maine is the 
greatest ship-building State of the Union, and 
has yet no advantages for the business, except 
She produces now little or no- 
thing but the spars, for the great number of 
vessels which she annually creates. 


against the keel, carrying it away and several 
planks ; and, of course, the water began to fill 
the vessel immediately. ‘The captain, to save 
her, began to throw out his cargo, but all to 
no purpose ; and, afier a fruitless attempt of 
some twenty-four hours, he was obliged to 
ahandon her. Cargo and vessel a total loss. 
She had a cargo of near $10,000, belonging 
principally to the merchants of San Miguel.” 





A Mockery of Justice.—F. P. Blair, Jr., 
indicted in St. Louis for challenging L. Pick- 
ering to fight a duel, has been sentenced to pay 
a fine of one dollar, and be imprisoned one 
minute! T. T. Goatt, for bearing said chal. 
lenye, also received the same sentence. No 
wonder that duels and street fights are so pre- 
valent at the West, when the judges turn the 


laws into a reproach and a mockery by such 
sentences.— Late Puper. 
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The Report of Haverford School is necessa- 
rily deferred to next week. 





Everything relating to important changes in 
the kingdoms of men, must be interesting to 
those who wish to see Christian liberty and 
vital religion universally established. By ter- 
rible things in righteousness, the Almighty 
Ruler in the kingdoms of men, brings the 
wicked at times under judgment for their ini. 
quities, His judgments are a great deep, and 
though he is slow to anger and of great com. 
passion, the period comes round when the cup 
of iniquity being filled, and men having har- 
dened themselves against Him and his righte- 
ous law, he withdraws his protecting and 
restraining power, and gives them up to Satan, 
and the control of their lusts and passions ; in 
some instances the Lord sends his destroying 
angel among them. Israel was ofien punished 
for their departure from the true God, and in 
their history we may see the results of trans. 
gression, and the sufferings which nations, and 
churches, and families, and individuals, have 


It is a} to endure, who despise him, and show theic 


notable illustration of enterprise, this fact that| determination that he shall not rule over 


Maine has become signalized in ship-building, 
and is every year greatly increasing in the 
business, while she is compelled to draw the 
oak which she uses from Virginia, and the 
pine from Georgia and the Carolinas. There 
were built in Maine, in the year ending June 
30, 1843, four hundred and twenty-eight 
ships, barques, and brigs, in the aggregate 
amounting to nearly 90,000 tons.—Late Pa. 





Vessel Wrecked by a Whale.—A letter 
from Nicaragua says: “ We had quite a sin- 
gular loss of a brig, called the Frederic, Capt. 


them. ‘ 

The United States is a young government, 
but its measure of sin is fast filling up; and 
many and sore calamities, are following one 
another as solemn admonitions to turn from 
the evil of our ways. ‘The cholera has alrea- 
dy swept thousands into another world within 
one short twelve months,—destructive floods 
and fires have also proved the uncertain ten- 
ure of wealth and happiness,—numerons dis- 
asters in steam-vessels and in steam travelling 
seem to hold forth an indication that human 
life is left to be the sport of heedless, unprinci- 





pled men, and the powerful elements, Riotous’ prophecy, relating to the kingdom of the Mes | partic 
and murderous men and women, possessed of 


diabolical spirits, are remarkably let loose 
among us; and so familiarized has the public 
become to the work of shooting and knocking 
down their fellow men, that taking life seems 
to be thought little of. Many gloried and 
prided them-elves in the butchery of the Mexi- 


can war, aud we may have blood to partake 


of in portions the authors of it did not antici- 
pate. 

. Greatcalamity and distress are overspreading 
poor devoted Europe. But a few years since, 


the principal potentates were in league to main- | 


tain the bulance of power among themselves, 
that they might secure the blessings of peace. 
How are their devices now, as if writien ip 
sand, which the breath of passion and revenge 
suddenly sweeps away! ‘The mighty influence 
of the Pope and the machinations of that 
hold of unclean spirits, have received a shock, 
which it is probable the system will never en- 
tirely surmount, The stenmer Caledonia brings 
intelligence that the Constitutional Goverament 
of Rome, which is opposed to the Pope’s hold- 
ing the authorities of a temporal Prince, has 
resisted the French army sent there to re-esta- 
blish Pius 1X. on his throne. According to 
the News, “ the long covered gallery erected 
by Pope Borgia, between the castle of St. An- 
gelo and the Vatican palace, has been blown 
up with powder, and the materials used to block 
up the entrance to the city. A deputation of 
the Central Commitiee protested against the 
invasion, and informed General Oudinot that 
Rome would resist his entrance by force, and 
blow up the Quirinal, the Vatican, and Si. 
Peters, which were already undermined. The 
French General replied, that his instructions 
were imperative, and that he would enter Rome 
by force if not quietly received. On being 
asked the reasons for occupying Civita Vec- 
chia, the town where the French troops landed 
in haly, the General pretended that his object 
was to preserve the Roman States from an 
Austrian invasion,—and to ascertain precisely 
the sentiments of the population in regard to 
what form of government was most convenient, 
and to seek to put in train, and promote a per- 
fect reconciliation between Pius LX. and the 
people.” This did not satisfy the lialians. 

‘There are two accounts of the battle between 

- the Italians and the French; one represents 
the fiyhting to have taken place within the 
walls of Rome, the other that the French did 
not enter the city, and that all the fighting was 
without the walls, The loss on each sile is 
said !o be several hundred, and that seeing the 
impracticability of continuing a struggle which 
was becoming fatal to the French, General 
Oudinot ordered a retreat. His troops then 
occupied a strong position near Rome, proba- 
bly waiting rein‘orcements from France. 

We have no desire to fill our columns with 
details of the sanguinary conflicts which are 
overspreading a great part of Europe. 
is danger of the Christian being leavened with 
the war spirit ; and having bis feelings imper- 
ceptibly enlisted in favour of the success of 
one party. [tis nevertheless proper to draw 
instruction from human events, which may 
be preparatory to the fulfilment of ancient 


There}, 
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ularly in England, where books are much 
dearer than with us. A large proportion of 
the community there, have consequently re- 


Is there to be an adjunct Pope created for | mained much in ignorance of the true charac- 


ithe United States? Money, it would appear, 
is to be raised out of the labours of Americans 
to supply the needs of a foreign Power—under 
\the character of Christ’s Vicar,—and Ameri- 
| cans are calling upon him, to give them a new 
article of faith, The following is taken from 
the Daily News: 

“The Recent Catholic Council.—In addi- 
tion to the proposed elevation to archbishep- 
iticks of three of the present sees, and the 
creation of a new bishopric by this body, lately 
in session here, it is understood that the Pope 
is also petitioned to make Primatial the me- 
tropolitan see of Baliimore. A pastoral letter 
put forth by the council, recommends also to 
the American church, pecuniary collections on 
behalf of the Pope ; and by unanimous vote, 
urges that functionary to ‘ define as an article 
of faith, the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin. Though this point has always been 
main'ained by theologians of the church, it has 
never been uliered as posilive dogma from 
Rome.” 





How lowering it is that men of understanding, 
should pin their faith upon the sleeve of a poor 
fallible creature, who cannot help himself, 
temporally or spiritually ! 


If the following is true, it tells that liberty 
is as sweet to the slave as to his pretended 
lowner. He will risk his life for the sake of 
his inalienable right to liberty and happiness ; 
the rivht which he does not derive trom his 
| blind and sordid master, but from Him who 
made both of one blood. 


“ Wonderful Escape of a Slave.—A few 
weeks ayo, a slave in a Southern city managed 
| to oven a correspondence with a gentleman in 
2 Northern city, with a view of effecting an 
escape from bondage. Having arranged the 
preliminaries, he paid somebody $40 to box 
thim up, and mark him “ This side up, with 
cure,” and take him up ,to the Express office, 
consigned to his friend at the North. On the 
paxsaye, being on board of a steamboat, he 
was accidentally turned head downwards, and 
almost died with the rush of blood to the head, 
At the next change of transportation, however, 


he was turned rizht side up again, and alter | 


'26 hours confinement, arrived salely at his 
| destination. On receiving the box, the gentle- 
man had doubts whether he should find a corpse 
lor a free man. He tapped lightly on the box 
with the question, * All right?’ and was delight- 
ied to hear the response, ‘All right, sir.’ The 
poor fellow was immediately liberated [rom his 
place of living burial, and forwarded to a 
wealthy Abolitionist in a ciu'y in New England, 
where he now is.”—Late Paper. 


WILLIAM PENN. 
Of all the memoirs of the life of this memo. 
'rable man and eminent Christian, none is more 
| popular than that written by the late Thomas 
|Clarkson, It was originally published in two 
volumes, and at a price too high for many 
readers of limited means to purchase a copy, 


ter of the founder of Pennsylvania, and of his 
eminent services to his fellow men. Had this 
not been the case, it is scarcely probable that 
Macaulay would have put forth, in his recent 
History of England, misrepresentations of W. 
Penn’s character so gross, or insinuativns so 
unfounded. 

It is satisfactory to find by an advertisement 
recently received {rom Enyland, that a Friend 
of Mauchester, whose object 1s not private 
gain, but public good, proposes, if sufficiently 
encouraged by subscriptions to enable hin to 
do it without unreasonable loss to himself, to 
publish a complete edition of Clarkson’s Me- 
moir, at a price so low, as to enable most per- 
sons who feel an interest in the subject, to ob- 
lain a copy without inconvenience. We 
subjoin an abstract from the English prospec- 
tus, and hope that Friends desirous of possess- 
ing so cheap, and yet so copious a memoir of 
William Penn, will early send their names to 
Joseph Scattergood, at Friends’ Bookstore ; or 


to John Richardson, at the office of “ ‘The 
Friend.” 


“Intended for publication, so soon as 1500 
subscribers can be obtained, at 2s. Gd. each, 
a new, genuine,and complete edition of ‘VHe 
Lire oF Wituiam Penn, by Tomas 
Crarkson. Size of paper and type similar 
to the Leeds copy of George Fox’s Journal, 
making a hafldsome volume, ‘I'o be pub- 
lished by Bradshaw and Blacklock, 47 
Brown-s'reet, Manchester, and 59 Fleet- 
street, London, and by Charles Gilpin, 5 
Bishupsyate-street Without.” 


A Stated Meeting of The Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth day, the 6th of Sixth month, at 4 
p. M., at the Bible Depository. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing school at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth-day afternoon, the 8th inst., 
at 3 o’clock. 

The Committee on Instruction will meet on 
the morning of the same day, at 10 o'clock. 

‘Tuomas Kimper, Clerk, 

Phila., Sixth mo. 2d, 1849, 


WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Girls’ Select 
School in this city, as Priucipal. Application 
to be made to Rebecca Allen, Rachel R. Shep- 


pard, Hannah R, Newbold, or Elizabeth W. 
Tatum. 


ae 


Dien, on the 5th ult, at his residence in Nantucket, 
of lingering indisposition, HezeKian Swatn, a valuable 
elder of Nantucket Monthly Meeting, aged 75 years. 
His end was peace. 
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